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they had enjoyed in the past. If Sir Eldon Gorst
agreed with these critics, he lent, at least, no encourage-
ment to the arrogant demand of the local Nationalist
leaders that autonomy must be conferred upon Egypt
at once.1 In any case, even a moderate instalment
of self-government was impracticable at that moment.
Neither the Legislative Council nor the General
Assembly, the two existing constitutional chambers,
possessed the power of initiating legislation, assuming
that their members had been capable of exercising
such a responsibility. Yet Gorst was fully determined
to break away from the policy of Lord Cromer : to
give some sign, in fact, to Egyptians that Great Britain
had not forgotten her pledge to them. In this per-
plexity of mind, he fell back upon the Khedive and
the Council of Ministers as the sole agencies existing
in Egypt which would execute his design. To rule
the country through them, and not through English-
men, was far from being representative government;
but it approached that ideal, at least nearer than the
personal domination of Lord Cromer had done. The
Khedive was well pleased to exchange the stern
lectures of the latter for the urbane advice of Gorst,
and was flattered to be invited to co-operate with
Great Britain in the government of his country* To
what extent the British Agency would have been able
to persuade His Highness to take a more liberal view
of the privileges and duties attached to the Throne
remains uncertain. The early death of Sir Eldon
Gorst put a stop to the combination. It cannot be
said even that the experiment was wholly successful
The Khedive made use of his new powers to exasperate
and persecute Egyptians whom he suspected of desiring
to transform him into a constitutional ruler; while

1 See Report upon Egypt, 1907, wherein Sir Eldon Gorst suggests
that the majority of the upper and middle classes in Egypt do not
wish for any extension of self-government.